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it his brother, and refuses to kill it, the animal is said to Sex totems
be his totem.     Accordingly In the tribes of South- Eastern ^^may

Australia which we have been considering the bat and the both be

,     ,

owl, the emu-wren and the superb warbler, may properly be th^notlon
described as totems of the sexes.     But the assignation of a that men
totem to a sex is comparatively rare, and has hitherto been

discovered nowhere but in Australia.     Far more commonly external
the totem is appropriated not to a sex, but to a clan, and their
is hereditary either in the male or female line.    The relation ^her
of an individual to the clan  totem  does not differ in kind these are
from his relation to the sex totem ; he will not kill it, he afimals>

plifintSj or

speaks of it as his brother, and he calls himself by its name, what not.
Now if the relations are similar, the explanation which holds
good of the one ought equally to hold good of the other.
Therefore the reason why. a clan revere a particular species
of animals or plants (for the clan totem may be a plant) and
call themselves after it, would seem to be a belief that the
life of each individual of the clan is bound up with some one
animal or plant of the species, and that his or her death
would be the consequence of killing that particular animal,
or destroying that particular plant. This explanation of
totemism squares very well with Sir George Grey's definition
of a totem or kobong in Western Australia. He says : " A
certain mysterious connection exists between a family and
its kobong) so that a member of the family will never kill an
animal of the species to which his kobong belongs, should he
find it asleep ; indeed he always kills it reluctantly, and never
without affording it a chance to escape. This arises from
the family belief that some one individual of the species is
their nearest friend, to kill whom would be a great crime,
and to be carefully avoided. Similarly, a native who has
a vegetable for his kobong may not gather it under certain

and stones (cJmringa], which bear a     This tradition appears to point to a
close resemblance to the well-known     custom of transferring a man's soul or
bull-roarers, and that when they went     spirit temporarily to his totem. Con-
out hunting they hung these sticks or     versely when an Arunta is sick he
stones on certain sacred poles (mirt'iinjas)      scrapes his churinga and swallows the
which represented their totems. See     scrapings, as if to restore to himself
Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen,      the spiritual substance deposited in the
Native Tribes of Central Australia     instrument. See Baldwin Spencer and
(London, 1899), pp. 137 sg.9 629.      F. J. Gillen, op. cit. p. 135 note1.